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HART & SON, 


; Violin Dealers and Makers, 
and Experts in Old Violins, 


28, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. HART & SOW are widely known throughout the world as dealers in the 
violins of the old masters‘of Cremona and other famous schools, and their opinion as 
judges is accepted as final. Their collection of violins, violas and violoncellos is indis- 

putably the richest and most varied in the world. 


if intending purchasers will communicate with them, and give an idea of the class 
of instrument they seek, every information will be furnished by return 


‘ The Violin, Its Famous Makers and their Imitators,’ by 
the late Mr. George Hart, is recognized in England, 
France and America as the standard work on the sub- 
ject, and is invariably referred to in all legal disputes 
concerning the authenticjty of violins. 


While Hart & Son have a unique collection of such famous instruments as those of 
Stradivari, the Amati, Ruggeri, Lorenzo and G. B. Guadagnini, Landolfi, and the Gag- 
liano family, they have taken special pains to acquire a large number of violins by Italian 
and other European makers, which, while more moderate in price, cannot fail to give satis- 
faction, especially in the matter of tone, both to the professional and the amateur. These 
instruments are steadily appreciating in value, and in a few years will not be obtainable at 
double their present price. A protection to buyers is found in the fact that the guarantee of 
Hast & Son as to the genuineness of any instrument is considered indisputable throughout 
Europe’ and the United States. 
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‘The most remarkable violin improvement since the 16th Century.’ 


Che Violin World The Secret of Tone 
Revolutionised ! in old violins is free vibration, 
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elasticity, and thus wonder- 
fully improves the resonance 
and tone of any violin. It 
corrects defects, enhances 
value, and makes playing de- 
lightful and easy. Used and 
recommended by hundreds 
of expert, professional and 
amateur players at home and 
abroad. Value endorsed by 


promptly applies or increases 


The Resonatone does at once 
what has hitherto only been 
accomplished by constant 
playing for generations, 


Greatly increases the Resonance and 
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Gello - 30/- 


Complete with —e 
pins to ensure fitting 
any instrument. 
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THE ARGYLL GALLERY. 
Messrs. GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 


== Fine Urt Auctioneers, 


Will SELL by AUCTION, 


ON WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27TH, 
AYaluable VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLOS, 


Collection of 


=-—== DOUBLE BASSES, BOWS, etc., etc. 
Including a Fine Violin by STRADIVARI. 


High-class Instruments can be included in this Sale if received promptly. 


GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 
7, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, London, WV. 
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E are marking another epoch in our 
history, in the last number we improved 
the cover, in this we present two plates. 

In all our issues we have taken considerable 
pains with our illustrations, and intend to 
progress in that direction. 

Would all our readers gain for us other 
friends—subscribers—either direct, or by 
ordering from their bookseller or railway 
bookstall. 

Messrs. Wyman & Co., who have made a 
mark in the station world, as they have in all 
else they have undertaken, have given us their 
countenance, and we shall find a home on all 
their stalls. 

We are looking forward to placing some 
articles of considerable value and interest to 
all violin lovers in the near future, but will 
speak more fully on the subject at a later date. 


oo oo 
The Art of the Month. 


Herman Sandby towered above all his 
compeers during the last month, and thus, not 
alone by date, but of necessity, comes first in 
our notices. His appearance at the Bechstein 
Hall on Tuesday, February the 26th, was a 
marvellous success. Perhaps some of the 
finest playing was in the Scandinavian Folk 
Songs, when the blood of his fathers and our 
fathers surged through his veins, so that he 
inevitably lost himself in entirety in the 
speaking strains, The comparisons in the 
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were wonderfully and beautifully rendered. 
The whole programme was played with the 
soul of the artist predominant, and to describe 
any one part as excelling would be unfair to 
the true genius of the artist. 


M. Marcel Chailley, an earnest artist, 
brought with him a new colleague to Bechstein 
Hall on March 3rd, in M. Georges de Lausnay, 
who has some reputation in Paris as an 
amateur pianist. These two gave a very 
interesting reading of César Franck’s Sonata 
for piano and violin to commence their pro- 
gramme. M. Chailley followed with a good 
rendering of Mozart’s E flat Concerto, and 
was heard again in pieces by Bach, René 
Chansarel, César Geloso and Wieniawski. 
M. Georges de Lausnay played from com- 
posers as different in style and temperament 
as Chopin, Rameau, Débussy and Liszt. 
Miss Erna Mueller sang Wagner’s ‘ Traiime’ 
and two delightful songs by Wolff charmingly. 
Mr. W. J. Ivimey accompanied. 


At the Symphony Concert by the Queen's 
Hall Orchestra on March 2nd, two interesting 
works by Russian composers were heard. 
Tchaikovsky’s fascinating Fourth Symphony, 
which is always welcome by reason of its 
‘story,’ which the composer has given us, 
Its two characteristics of a human soul 
struggling against a remorseless fate, only 
relieved occasionally by brief flashes of joy, 
were beautifully brought out by the playing 
of the orchestra under Mr. Wood’s guidance. 
The other work was Rubinstein’s fourth and 
last Pianoforte Concerto, in which Mme, 
Teresa Careno was the soloist. 
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The chief attraction at Boosey’s Ballad 
Concert at Queen’s Hall on March Ist, was 
the playing of Mischa Elman, whose perform- 
ance of Rubinstein’s ‘ Melodie’ and of Bohm’s 
‘Perpetuo Mobile,’ obtained an enthusiastic 
encore. He was again encored for a‘ Serenade’ 
by Auer, and ‘Zephyrs’ by Hubay. Mme. 
Ada Crossley charmed all by her expressive 
singing of ‘Lascia ch’io pianga.’ Miss 
Mildred Jones’s beautiful voice was much 
appreciated in ‘In the time of Roses,’ by 
Felix Corbett, who accompanied her. Miss 
Maud Wright, a pupil of Gustave Garcia, 
with a contralto voice, gave two of Tennyson’s 
lyrics by R. H, Walthew. A new song was 
‘Hey Ho! Prince Rupert!’ a stirring ballad. 
The composer, Joan Trevalsa, who accom- 
panied, has cleverly caught the spirit of the 
poem. Mr. H. Lane Wilson sang it very well. 


The Hambourg recital at the Crystal Palace 
on Saturday, February 23rd, is an example 
of how not to please your public. Without 
notice being given to the audience, one of Mr. 
Jan Hambourg’s violin solos was dropped out 
altogether, and Mr. Mark Hambourg, who 
was on the programme to play Liszt’s Second 
Rhapsody, played the Sixth instead. Mr. 
Mark Hambourg was the attraction of the 
afternoon. His performance was a triumph 
of technique. The artist was lost in the 
virtuoso. His rendering of the Sonata Appas- 
sionata lacked repose, subtlety, tenderness. 
Less Hambourg and more Beethoven would 
have been more appreciated. His playing of 
three Chopin pieces was far better. The 
familiar A flat Polonaise, his rapid playing of 
the iterated octaves for the left hand which 
accompanied the second theme, was as amazing 
as ever. The best thing he did was the 
Rhapsody, where his rapid octave playing 
was again remarkable. 


The programme of the second concert of 
the Philharmonic Societies’ series at the 
Queen’s Hall on February 28th, included 
a Symphony in E flat by Georges Enesco, 
performed for the first time in London. The 
composer was born in Roumania in 1881, so 
that he is almost at the outset of his artistic 
career. He studied first with his father, then 
at the Vienna Conservatoire, and lastly at 
Paris under Massenet and Fauré. He further 
studied the violin with Marsick, and eight 
years ago he won the first violin prize at the 
Conservatoire. We may add that he gave 
successful recitals at the Bechstein Hall in 
1904. The Symphony is the composer’s fifth. 
No 5 in E flat is in three movements, and is 
a work of interest. There is great life and 
earnestness in the music. The first move- 






ment is marked ‘assez vif et rythmé.’ The 
middle movement marked /ento is characteristic 
of the work, and peculiar effects are obtained 
by the unusual tuning of four kettledrums. 
The concluding movement is brilliant. 

Miss Mary Seaman gave a most enjoyable 
Matinée Musicale at the Lecture Hall, 
Wimbledon, on Saturday, February 16th, 
assisted by Miss Lalla Parry, Mr. Henry 
Plevy, Mr. Jack Millard, Mr. Lambert 
Seaman, and Miss Ethel Hopkins, the young 
and gifted pupil of Herr Wilhelmj, whose 
début at the Aolian Hall last season created 
such a profound sensation. Mention must 
be made of the pure sweet quality of voice, 
and artistic singing of Miss Seaman, and 
of the contralto voice of Miss Parry, whose 
execution delighted all her hearers, as did 
also Mr. Henry Plevy, who has a lovely tenor 
voice, which he uses like a true artiste. Mr. 
Lambert Seaman sang his solo and the duet 
with Miss Seaman to the entire satisfaction of 
the audience. The violin playing of Miss 
Ethel Hopkins, her extraordinary gifts of 
execution, tone and technique, manifest in her 
rendering of Sarasate’s ‘ Zigenuerweisen’ 
and Hubay’s ‘Scéne de la Coardas’ com- 
pletely carried away those who had the good 
fortune to hear her. The accompaniments 
were ably rendered by Mrs. E. Seaman. 

At the final concert of the present series 
given by the Nora Clench Quartet at Bech- 
stein Hall on March 5th, the quartet in D 
minor, op. 74, by Max Reger was taken. It 
is planned in four movements: Allegro agitato 
et vivace; Vivace; Andante con variazioni; 
Allegro spirito et vivace. The first is tem- 
pestuous. The second movement consists of 
dance motives, two or three bars in length, 
and interposes between them successions of 
discords. Some of the tunes are sufficiently 
taking to attract attention. The slow move- 
ment commences with a theme possessing a 
a certain tunefulnesss. The closing move- 
ment approaches the first in character. One 
last word, Max Reger creates an atmosphere 
rather than anything else. Miss Nora Clench, 
Miss Lucy Stone, Miss Cecilia Gates, and 
Miss May Mukle, played with their usual 
power. The other works were Schumann’s 
Quartet in A major, op. 41, No. 3, and Doh- 
nanyi’s Trio in C major. 

Mr. Floris Ondricek, a violinist, who, we 
believe, once at least, made an appearance 
under the name of Floris, gave an orchestral 
concert at Queen’s Hall, at which the newly coh- 
stituted Symphonic Orchestra appeared. Mr. 
W. H. Thorley, is the Symphonic Orchestra’s 
present director. In the capacity of composer, 
Mr. W. H. Thorley contributed an interesting 
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symphonic poem entitled ‘ Impressions from 
Shakespeare,’ with special reference to the 
play ‘Macbeth.’ As his chief solo, Mr. Floris 
Ondricek played the G minor Concerto of Max 
Bruch. He was at his best in the slow move- 
ment, his sweet and delicate tone fore- 
shadowing future possibilities. 


a  @& 


Our Note Book. 


The Conductor of the London Choral 
Society has generously, with the consent of 
his directors, decided to devote the proceeds 
of their next concert to the relief of the 
German opera singers and their relations 
who suffered in the ‘ Berlin’ disaster. The 
date is March 18th. 


It is hoped next year that Dr. C. A. E, 
Harriss will tour Canada with the London 
Symphony Orchestra. Dr. Harriss has done 
much in the colony. The success of the 
orchestra this season under Dr. Richter’s 
splendid conducting has been so marked that 
five further concerts have been arranged for 
this season under the direction of M. Safonoff 
(who uses no baton and is a Russian) and 
Herr Mkisch. The fifth will, however, be 
conducted by Senor Arbos of the Royal 
College. It is hoped next season Dr. Richter 
will again conduct a series of eight or ten 
concerts. a 

The Queen’s Hall Orchestra are also 
undertaking two additional concerts, the first 
on March the 16th, the second on April 18th, 
under the direction of Mr. Henry |]. Wood. 
At the first, Mr. Buhlig will play Beethoven’s 
‘Emperor Concerto,’ and the orchestra under- 
take Mozart’s Symphony in G minor. Inthe 
April production Mr. Fritz Kreisler will, we 
expect, fill the house, and Mr. Percy Pitt will 
undertake his Birmingham Festival success 
‘ Sinfonietta.’ ihe Xs 

Mr. Wilhelm Backhaus will give a recital 
at Queen’s Hall on May 25th. He has been 
long away, and we hear successfully. 


o od 
Notice of Sale. 


Messrs. Glendining & Co.’s special Violin 
Sale on Wednesday, 27th March, will include 
a very fine instrument by Antonio Stradivarius, 
in perfect condition, with full guarantee, unless 
previously disposed of by private treaty. 
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Masters of the ’Cello. 


By HAROLD E. GORST. 
(Concluded from page 27). 


An amusing episode, which occurred whilst 
I was studying music at Leipzig, deserves 
to be rescued from oblivion. There came 
a knock one day at the door of the room 
in which Herr Klengel was giving his lesson 
at the Conservatorium, and a portly stranger 
of the bourgeois class entered with some 
hesitation. He introduced himself to Herr 
Klengel, and explained that he had come 
to Leipzig to thank him personally for his 
kindness to his little son, and for the admir- 
able progress the young hopeful declared 
himself to have made in the enthusiastic letters 
he had written during three months. Greatly 
mystified, Herr Kengel declared that he had 
never, to his knowledge, either seen or heard 
of this juvenile pupil. In the end he and the 
scared parent called a cab and drove off on a 
voyage of discovery. They found the little 
red-headed imp, who was aged about nine 
years, seated at a piano composing an opera. 
Littered about the room were bundles of 
manuscripts containing his untutored efforts 
at composition, all of which were written in the 
key of C major. Ina corner stood a battered 
violoncello with only one string attached to 
it, and a bow minus the horse-hair. The poor 
little genius’s ears, I regret to record, were 
soundly boxed on the spot. Herr Kengel at 
once took him in hand. He was compelled 
to come to the classes at the Conservatorium, 
and the extraordinary ease with which he picked 
up the rudiments of ’cello playing was a nine 
days’ wonder. 

Although Julius Klengel attained immense 
popularity as a soloist, both at home and in 
foreign countries, I think that the full 
grandeur of his execution could only have been 
appreciated by experts. Having the entrée 
to his hospitable house, which was often the 
rendezvous of musical celebrities passing 
through Leipzig, I had the privilege, on 
many occasions, of witnessing the astonish- 
ment of many a fine player at the almost 
fabulous: command which Klengel possessed 
over the ’cello. His playing never failed to 
produce an absolutely sensational effect upon 
every new-comer who only knew him b 
reputation. So eager was he for new diff- 
culties to conquer, that he played Paganini’s 
violin concertos without altering a note. Even 
this achievement did not satisfy him, however, 
and he wrote a set of ‘ Variations’ for the 
‘cello’ which nobody has ever been able to 
play except himself. Piatti’s solo studies 
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are child’s play compared with them, and I 
fancy they will remain for all time as the 
most difficult composition, relatively speaking, 
ever written for a solo instrument. But it 
must not be supposed that Herr Klengel’s 
reputation rests, by any means, solely upon 
his extraordinary executive ability. Like 
Romberg, Servais, Davidoff, Piatti, and other 
masters, he has helped largely to develop the 
resources of the violoncello. As a quartet 
player he is probably unsurpassed at the 
present time. The Brodsby quartet, which 
was in its zenith of fame in my Leipzig days, 
has seldom had its equal in chamber music. 
The example was so perfect that it was often 
difficult to believe that four men could find 
themselves in such perfect sympathy. The 
Joachim quartet, familiar for so many years 
to music lovers in London, gave grand classic 
readings; but in unity of utterance it could 
not be compared with the four Leipzig players. 
Lastly, Julius Klengel must be classed as one 
of the best composers for his instrument. 
His instructive works, concertos and the like, 
have an educational value that could not be 
over-rated; and besides these he has written 


value apart from the fact that they help to 
enrich a very meagre ‘cello literature. 

An incident that lives in my memory is the 
visit paid by Fitzenhagen, a celebrated ‘cellist 
at Moscow, to Leipzig. He had been to 
Hanover to attend the funeral of a relative, 
and Herr Klengel invited him, on the return 
journey to Russia, to make a brief stop in 
order that they might become mutually ac- 
quainted. Nobody in Leipzig had ever heard 
Fitzenhagen play; but his name was familiar 
to every ‘cellist as the composer of some 
pieces making high demands on the technical 
ability of the executant. In honour of his visit, 
and in order to provide an opportunity for 
every ‘cello student to hear him play, another 
congress of ‘cellists was organized by Julius 
Klengel. I shall never forget the scene. We 
all stood round the salon at Herr Klengel’s 
house in the Kaiserwilhelm Strasse, on the 
tip-top of expectation, in the reverend attitude 
of the rank and file in the presence of a great 
master. A dreary little thick-set man, with 
a black beard, sat in the middle of the room, 
superbly self-confident, gripping his ’cello 
between his knees, whilst he gave a final 
touch of rosin to the bow. Then, with a nod 
to his accompanist, he began. I have no 
recollection what he played, but am nearly 
sure that it was a composition of his own. 
But three minutes had not elapsed before we, 
the humbler part of the audience, began to 
exchange glances of consternation. The fiasco 





was so awful that even the youngest amateur 
broke out into perspiration, although the 
professors, who were present—greatly to their 
credit—never moved a muscle. Fitzenhagen 
displayed a solid enough execution. His 
playing of octaves, I remember, even evoked 
some admiration. But the whole performance 
was inexpressibly unilluminated and monot- 
onous; we would sooner have listened toa 
frank exposition of finger and bowing exer- 
cises. It was a riddle to all of us how sucha 
player could have composed as vivacious a 
piece as his far-famed ‘ Perpetuum Mobile.’ 

There was great rivalry, sometimes even 
bitter hostility, between the pupils of Klengel 
and Schréder. The principals themselves 
were on excellent terms, but that did not 
debar their disciples from the most violent 
partisanship. On one occasion, when Herr 
Klengel was the soloist at one of the 
Gewandhaus concerts, he received an anony- 
mous letter—from a lady—telling him that 
he was greatly mistaken if he supposed 
that the way in which he stuck out the little 
finger of his right hand, in spiccato passages, 
was either graceful or intelligent. Communi- 
cations of the kind were, I believe, not 
infrequent, but they only produced a good- 
natured laugh. Alwyn Schréder’s pupils 
prided themselves, with every justification, 
upon the extraordinary beauty of their mas- 
ter’s tone. Excepting neither Gérardy nor 
Hollman, I do not think that any living ’cellist 
possesses a more wonderful and sympathetic 
quality of tone than Schréder. His playing 
was a marked feature of the Leipzig opera, 
where he was first ’cellist, and the exquisite 
way in which he played solo passages—such 
as those in the first act of the Walkiive—was 
a perpetual theme for admiration. He was, 
I believe, a younger brother of Carl Schréder, 
whose technical studies are well known to 
every violoncellist. It is a great pity that 
this admirable player has not been heard— 
except, I fancy, in quartets—at London con- 
certs. He left Leipzig many years ago, to go 
to Boston, but I have heard of him both in 
Germany and England since then. 

Another great player with whom I came a 
good deal into personal contact was the late 
Signor Piatti. Like many another student 
of the the ’cello, I owe him a deep debt of 
gratitude for extraordinary kindness and dis- 
interested encouragement. After a period of 
nearly four years’ study, I left Leipzig and 
settled in London. For some months I worked 
at the ’cello by myself, endeavouring to over- 
come certain technical difficulties in bowing 
which I could never learn to master at Leip- 
zig. One day I bethought myself of applying 



































A Fine Collection 

of Old Violins by 

OLD MASTERS. 
—a— 


GENUINE RUFFINI STRINGS 
for the Violin and ’Cello. 


Imported direct. 








THE 





GENUINE STAINER STRINGS 


from the finest English gut obtainable. 
—g— 
Price List Free on application. 
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STAINER MANUFACTURING Co.,Ltd., 


Makers of 
Musical Instruments and Strings, 


92, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, TRAFALGAR SQ , W.C. 











Wanted and for Sale. 


Trade advertisements ave inserted in this column 
on the distinct understanding that they are marked 
‘Trade. Charges to— 

Our readers, 6d. for 24 words ov less, and 1d. 
for every additional 3 words. 

The Trade, 6d. for 12 words ov less, and 1d. 
for every additional 2 words. 

Address, The Sanctuary Press, No 11, Cursitor 
Street, E.C. 


A large number of pieces for violin, with piano 
accompaniment, for sale or exchange. Returnable 
list sent.—Box 12, The Sanctuary Press, 11, Cursitor 
Street, E.C. 


An exceptional violin (with the guarantee of H. 
Petherick, Esq.), by Lorenzo Guadagnini (Cremonensis) 
for sale cheap.—Box 22, The Sanctuary Press, 11, 
Cursitor Street, E.C. (Trade). 


An old violin for sale, £25, with the warranty of 
Messrs. Hill & Sons, beautiful example, probably 
English, nice tone and in playing order.— Box 23, The 
Sanctuary Press, 11, Cursitor Street, E.C. 


Several great bargains in violins, violas and ’cello’s, 
from £7 to £250. All guaranteed and on approval 3 
days on full deposit at buyer's risk—Box 31, The 
Sanctuary Press, 11, Cursitor Street, E.C. (Trade). 





Answers 
to Correspondents. 


The Editor will be pleased to answer questions 
in anyway velating to music, the string world or its 
personalities. All letters to—The Editor, ‘The 
Cremona,’ No. 11, Cursitor Street, E.C. 


X., BaLHam.—lIt is difficult to say that this maker 
never existed, but it sounds like a fake. We can 
tell you on inspection. 

R. E., TunsripGE WELLs.—Messrs. G. Hart & Son, 
No. 28, Wardour Street, W., Mr. Joseph Chanot, 
No. 157, Wardour Street, W., or The Stainer Co., 
92, St. Martins Lane, can be relied upon for strings. 


N. Smiru, WoxtnG.—Your violin is almost certainly 
a copy, German, of the great Antonio. If genuine, 
it would command four figures. 


P, W.—We have tried the Resonatone, and can fully 
corroborate Mr. Alain Nicholson s article in our 
January issue. It certainly improves the tone of 
old instruments as well as new ones. 





Professional Cards. 

We hope to make a special feature in our 
Adveftisement Columns of Notices or Cards for 
Professionals, Masters, 1 eachers, etc. 

Our vate is 6d. per 4 inch, single column, per 
issue. : 
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W. H. MAYSON'S CELEBRATED VIOLINS. 


The BEST Instruments by this great Maker were made from 1890 to 1900 
and many fine specimens of this period can only be obtained from the 
Maker's Son. The following have been selected and are now offered 
for Sale 
ies Leonidas, ” 1891. ** Spirit of the Dawn,’’ 1894. 
‘La Tosca, *’ 1895, and ‘‘ Epictetus,’’ 1896. 


These Violins have never been included in any Sale, and can only be had 


STANFIELD MAYSON, 65, BROOK STREET, MANCHESTER. 








THOS. SIMPSON, 
Violin Maker & Restorer, Bow Maker, &c. 


(Late of Villa Road, Handsworth). 
Personal attention given to all Repairs. IMPROVE- 
MENT IN TONE always made a Speciality. 


16, Dr. Johnson Passage, BIRMINGHAM. 











VIOLIN BARGAINS! 


VIOLINISTS of limited means can now obtain a satisfactory 
instrument at a price within their reach. For evidence of 
this note the following prices :— 


1. Old Dutch Instrument om «- £1 15s. 
2. Fine old Tyrolese, good tone ... £8 10s. 
3. Fine-toned Violin by Gibbs, Buckingha umn . £8 
4. Good-toned Violin by J. Lomax, Bolton . £8 
5. Very fine old English Violin, rich tone... -- £8 10s. 
6. Fine modern French, by Guedon Mouge not . . £38 
7. Fine Violin by Johnson, Manchester, 1892... £4 
8. Fine old Austrian by Anton Tier, Vienna, 1857 £4 10s. 
g. Own make, free, singing tone =F. . £6 
10. Very fine toned Collin-Mezin ~*~ ... £7 


11. Excellent instrument by Mayson, Manc chester £7 4s. 
2. Grand instrument by C. & S. Thompson, 1770 £8 8s. 
Al the above are worth far more than the prices marked, and 
any one may be had on approval. 


SCHOLES, Violin Maker, RUSHDEN, Northants. 








sonvsows * DREAMING’ 


PIANO and VIOLIN. 


PIANO and ’CELLO. 


‘One of those pleasing and taking melodies, grateful to play 
and encouraging to the student.'—The Strad. 


PRICE 2/. NETT. 
CHARLES WOOLHOUSE, 174, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 





‘The Music of a True Bard.’ 


Readers will particularly appreciate the 
Musical Verses by this Author. 


Folia Caduca 


by 
Robert Beacon. 


PRICE 2/6 NETT, or 2/9) POST FREE. 
se SF 


.To be obtained of The Sanctuary Press, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
and 
JAMES NISBET & CO., Limited. 
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by 
the Violinist, 


ERNEST 
NEWLANDSMITH. 


“96-96 
Price 2/6 nett. 


The Open Road Publishing Company, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, E.C. 

















to Signor Piatti, whose kindness to young 
players was notorious, for advice and guid- 
ance. Nothing could have exceeded the 
cordiality with which I was received. Piatti 
had met Klengel and admired his remarkable 
playing, and it was, no doubt, partly due to 
the fact that I had been the latter’s pupil 
that he interested himself in my difficulties. 
He was then a very old man, already thinking 
of retiring from his position at the Popular 
Concerts, but it was marvellous to witness 
the strength and agility of his fingers, and 
the almost cast-iron precision of his. still 
faultless intonation. When I first played 
something to him, at his request, with all the 
fervent vibrato of youth, he laid a kindly hand 
on my shoulder and remarked gently: ‘My 
dear friend, we cannot always be in a 
passion.’ 

Shortly before his retirement he wrote a 
charming quartet for four ’celli, which was 
performed in private before a specially invited 
audience at the house of Mr. Pawle, 
who possessed the distinction, I believe, of 
having been Piatti’s first amateur pupil in 
this country. The composer played the 
leading instrument, and the rest of the quartet 
was made up by a professional pupil of Piatti, 
whose name, although well known, has 
escaped my memory—Mr. Pawle and myself. 
I well remember the patience displayed by 
Piatti, when the composition was rehearsed. 
There was one awkward syncopated passage 
that would not go just as he wanted it; but 
he set us all right with unfailing good humour, 
and laughed heartily when it went wrong again 
on the evening of the performance. 

People have sometimes said that Piatti 
liked to drive a hard bargain when selling a 
’cello. Ido not believe it, and should like to 
conclude by giving an example of his extra- 
ordinary generosity in this connection. I had 
a certain sum given me to purchase an Italian 
bass. Piatti had allowed me to play on the 
instruments in his possession, with some of 
which he was willing to part. I fixed my 
affections on a beautiful Testorve ’cello, in 
which the tone was evenly balanced over all 
four strings, and was mellowed in a rare 
degree. Seldom, in fact, have I met so pure 
and rich a tone even in instruments of much 
greater value to the collector. I knew that 
Piatti was particularly fond of this bass, but 
I admitted to him that I coveted it more thanany 
other. There was a brief mental struggle, 
and then Piatti said: ‘It is worth much 


more than you can give, but you shall have 
it.” So the instrument became my most 
treasured possession; and when Julius Klengél 
came to England, one season, and played 
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upon it, he exclaimed: ‘Es war das reine 
Geschenk !’ ‘It was simply a present!’ And 
my friend Mr. George Hart, whoknowsas much 
about Italian instruments as any connoisseur 
I have had the good fortune to meet, was of 
the same opinion when it came into his hands 
for expert treatment. 


o @ 
Sir August Manns. 


GIANT indeed has passed away from 
amongst us, for on March the rst Sir 
August Manns joined the ever in- 

creasing brotherhood of great masters, having 
nearly attained the age of eighty-two years. 

He was conductor at the Crystal Palace 
from 1855 to 1904, and created an appreciation 
of orchestral music which will ever grow 
stronger. . 

He was happiest always when searching 
for and working at some new work, and many 
composers owe their initial fame to him. 

His fifty years at the Palace saw some- 
where about 2,000 compositions produced, 
besides the works of over 300 composers, and 
some 250 oratorios, masses, cantatas, etc. The 
orchestra was the first permanent one in 
England, and he built up the largest orchestral 
library in existence. 

The son of a glass-blower in a remote 
village of Pomerania, he showed such talent 
that his townsmen secured him a musical 
education. Before he left Germany he had 
made a name as a conductor of regimental 
bands. 

In his early days at the Palace he confessed 
that he was often ridiculed on account of ‘that 
tremendous crop of long black hair which. I 
so lovingly cultivated. Week after week did 
the postman bring me big letters with curl- 
papers of every description—enclosing always 
neatly written advise how to use them, and 
tiny pink letters with enclosures of threepenny 
bits, with the request to go to the barber and 
have my hair cut.’ y 

He was knighted at his jubilee, and Oxford 
University conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Music. He received the Hohen- 
zollern Order from Frederick William IV of 
Prussia, the Kronen Order from the German 
Emperor, the Order of Merit for Art and 
Science from the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
and a Knight Commander's Cross from Alex- 
ander I of Servia. 

Perhaps his greatest achievement was to 
make the Palace with its Handel Festival the 
Capitol of the musical world. 
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34 THE CREMONA. 


Bows for Stringed Instruments. 
By MAURICE McLEOD. 
(Continued from p. 23). 


The gradual development of harmony proved an important factor in the evolution of 
the bow. For single notes or tones our ancestors found the plectrum or finger both suitable, 
but when cords made their appearance the plectrum gave way to the finger, and, finally, to 
the bow, because the development of harmony meant an increased number of strings on the 
instruments. 

The result of this has been a sharp division between the twanged and bowed instruments. 
The culmination of the one sort is the violin, and of the other the banjo and mandoline. 

Engel instances Asiatics who wear a number of little plectra-like pointed thimbles on 
their fingers, with the object of eliciting a crisp and bright quality of sound rather than 
arpeggios or chords. By the means of these plectra various turns and flourishes are 
introduced which are characteristic of their music. 

The Irish minstrels in ancient times grew specially long nails with which to play their 
harps (clarsechs), and Engel tells us of one who was punished for some offence by 
having his nails cut close. His wire-stringed clarsech must thus have remained mute for 
some months. 

In North Africa are some races which use both the plectrum and the finger in the same 
way, as evidently the Greeks and Romans used it, to judge by the illustrations which have 
come down to us on vases and bas-reliefs—the plectrum to create the leading notes, and the 
finger to drone an accessory or accompaniment. Somewhat resembling—in a distant form— 
the musette in the middle of a French gavotte. 

We have seen from the musical bow, evolved from the archer’s bow, how simple a matter 
musical instruments of the violin kind evolved from the same source would be, and more- 
over, played with an archer’s bow in miniature, which I believe to be the true origin of our 
magic wand. Further, the illustration will be found clearly to support this view. 

First let me quote from an old French work of 1735" an interesting passage, in this 
dialogue, between Calimaque and Leontium, which sets forth very clearly the arguments for 
the absence of the bow in Greek music, and the presence of the plectrum :— 

‘Vous voyez premierement, poursuivit Callimaque, que la plus composée de ces trois 
Lyres & qui promet le plus de varieté, ne sauroit fournir une seule octave, puisqu’elle n’a que 
sept chordes. Vous me direz peut-étre que notre violon en a encore moins, & qu’elles sont 
méme plus courtes. J’en conviens: mais il y a un manche qui sert a faire des cadences, des 
touches moyennant lesquelles on tire différens sons d’une méme chorde, un chevalet qui les 
éleve inégalement, afin qu’on puisse les toucher avec un archet qui sert a lier & a soutenir les 
sons. Or rein de tout cela dans la Lyre, ni manche, ni touches, ni archet, & par conséquent. 
Direz-vous que leur plectrum étoit un archet ? Nullement: car outre que la structure de la 
Lyre y répugne (puisque ses chordes n’ont aucune élevation, & qu’elles paroissent excedées 
par le bois qui les environne) c’est qu’il est constant que l’on jouoit quelquefois de la Lyre 
avec les doigts, temoin le nom Alyavoc (Leontium me pardonnera ce mot grec) témoin, dis-je, 
ce nom qu’on donnoit a la troisiéme chorde, parce qu’on la touchoit avec le doigt que I’on 
appelle ainsi, & qui est le premier apres le pouce: car les plus habiles se piquoient de jouer 
avec les mains! seulement, sans se servir du plectrum. Or vous m’avouerez qu’un instru- 
ment dont on peut jouer avec les mains n’est pas de ceux ot I’on peut se servir de I’archet. 
Qu’étoit-ce donc que ce plectrum dont on se servoit communément? Un petit baton pointu 


* Dialogue sur la Musique des Anciens (Anonymous), a Paris, Chez la Veuve Pissot, 1735 (small 8vo., various 
plates on copper. See p. 31 to 33). 
t Virgil. Aen. 1. 6. Athén. 1 4. 
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& crochu par les deux bouts, avec lequel on couroit moins de risque de prendre une chorde 
pour l’autre qu’en les touchant avec les doigts; tel que vous I’allez voir ici, ajouta-t’il, en 
nous montrant les figures suivantes.” 

‘Car c’est de ces deux manieres, continua Callimaque, qu’on le voit représenté entre les 
mains d’Apollon & d’Orphée dans quelques anciennes statues qui font en Italie. Pollux | 
nous confirme encore que le plectrum avoit cette forme, & nullement celle de l’archet, lors- 
qu’il nous dit que le Pentachorde est une invention des Scythes, & qu’ils se servent d’une 
machoire de chevre en guise du plectrum. II est donc certain que l’on jouoit de la Lyre a 
vuide & des deux cédtez, A peu-prés comme nous jouons de la harpe: il ne faut, pour s’en 
assurer, qu’avoir recours aux bas-reliefs. Or je vous prie de me dire ce que ce seroit qu’une 
harpe qui n’auroit qu’un pied de haut & sept chordes seulement. Proposez a notre Musicien 
de jouer d’un instrument construit sur ce modele, pour voir ce qu’il vous dira: fat-ce Apollon 
lui-méme, je suis sir qu’il n’en sauroit rien faire de supportable.’ 

_ Mr. J. M. Fleming, however, in his work reprinted from ‘ The Bazaar’ and called ‘Old 
Violins,’ gives an illustration from vol. 3 of * Storia Degli Antichi Popoli Italiani,’ by Micali, 
Milan, 1833 (2nd edition). These volumes were printed in order to give a history of the 
ancient Italian people, and it was illustrated by engravings from Prince di Canino’s Etruscan 
and Greek vases. Two of the engravings Mr. Fleming seems to think ‘gravely impugne 
the justice’ of M. Vidal’s opinion, ‘Il est prouvé aujourd’hui-que les Grecs et les Romans 
n’ont pars connue I’usage des instruments a archet ; riens absolument dans les monuments et 
les empreintes de tout genre que nons a transmis I’antiquité n’autorise a le croire.’ On the 
first—which Mr. Fleming does not illustrate—is a lyre with a bridge. On the second, which 
is illustrated on page 250 of ‘ Old Violins,’ 1890, there are two diminutive objects which may 
be musical instruments, and if so, one has a plectrum and pointed neck and a rounded tail- 
piece and an oval belly (but no bridge, unless it be under the bow), and the other is a sketchy 
lyre with a neck. 

* Voyez la planche II. 
+ Liv. 4. c. 9. nomb. 2. 


(To be continued). 


m & 
The Shadows which Fall Before. 


o'clock 


March 19 The Bach Choir Orchestral Concert (Queen's Hall) an ‘op 8.0 

m 22 Miss Janet Wheeler’s Pianoforte Recital (AZolian Hall)... 4: 8.30 
Violin—Miss Wyllie Jaeger. 

April 13 The Joachim Quartet (Bechstein Hall) oa pi Afternoon 

4 15 The Joachim Quartet (Bechstein Hall) om oe ... Evening 

‘ 19 Miss Janet Wheeler’s Pianoforte Recital (AZolian Hall) ... Bt 8.30 
Violin-——-Miss Wyllie Jaeger. 

. 20 The Joachim Quartet (Bechstein Hall) _ ond Afternoon 

. ' 22 The Joachim Quartet (Bechstein Hall) ee a ... Evening 

‘ 24 The Joachim Quartet (Queen’s Hall) ... as ise Afternoon 

‘ 29 The Joachim Quartet (Bechstein Hall) hon oe ... Evening 

May 1 The Joachim Quartet (Bechstein Hall) ... Evening 
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‘The Violinist.’ 








Miss Edith A’Vard. 


ISS EDITH A’VARD—born at Maid- 
stone, Kent—is an English virtuoso 
of the violin, and one destined to stand 

in the front rank of a great profession. 

Before having attained her fifth year, the 
young artiste showed evidence of remarkable 
genius. Later at the Academy of Music, 
under Professor Pollitzer, she gained the 
bronze, silver and gold medal, and _ three 
scholarships for the violin, and the gold and 
silver medal for the pianoforte. At the Royal 
College of Music, under Senor Arbes, a 
Council Exhibition for the violin was gained 
by her. 

In 1903, Miss A’Vard went to Prague to 
study under Professor Sevcik (the renowned 
master of Marie Hall and Kubelik). So much 
did she love her work there, and enjoy the 
musical surroundings, that her eight and ten 
hours practice a day, were accomplished with 
the keenest pleasure. At the end of two 
years, Professor Sevcik arranged a_ grand 
concert tour in Bohemia and Vienna, with 
Miss A’Vard as violinist, his niece, Fraulein 
Marie Sevcik, as vocalist, and Fraulein 
Vojacek as pianiste. Princess Hohenlohe, 
after the Podebrad concert, requested that 
Miss A’Vard might be presented to her at 
the Castle and at the Prague Court, and 
Countess Liitzow requested to have a violin 
recital at the Hotel de Sax. They were 
delighted with the talented performance of the 
violinist. 

A pleasing incident, which occurred at the 
concert given at Horazdiowitz (Professor 
Sevcik’s birthplace) was the presentation to 
Miss A’Vard of a bouquet of a new, and till 
then, unnamed variety of rose, and to which 
the donor, there and then, gave the name of 
‘The Edith A’Vard.’ 

While on this tour, the artiste was the 
recipient of many beautiful souvenirs, and 
autographed photographs from musical cele- 
brities in Bohemia, including one endorsed 
‘To my gifted pupil Edith A’Vard—O. 
Sevcik.’ 

After returning from Bohemia, a most 
successful début was made in England, at the 
AZolian Hall, London, October, 1905. Herr 
Emil Hajek—a- young gifted organist and 
composer from Prague, assisted. Since then, 
Miss A’Vard has been touring with Madame 
Ella Russell in Ireland, Madame Blanche 


Marchesi and Mania Seguel (the famous 
Russian pianist) in Devonshire, Somerset and 
Cornwall. 

She is devoted to her art, and is extremely 
fond of touring. One of her greatest delights 
is to recognize the appreciation and sympathy 
of a large audience, which she easily arouses 
by the mastery she possesses over her 
instrument, and her gift of soul interpretation. 

Last November and December, Miss 
A’Vard toured in England. At Worksop, 
Her Grace the Duchess of Portland gave her 
patronage. Her last appearances have been 
in Northampton and Nottingham (February 
21st, 1907), where Madame Ada Crossley was 
vocalist. The ‘cantatrice’ expressed her great 
pleasure in singing to the refined and finished 
violin obligato. 

Miss A’Vard is to visit Redditch on April 
4th, Moseley, April 6th, Cambridge, May 7th, 
and later on Jersey and Guernsey, assisted by 
Miss Laura M. Després, as pianiste. The 
Countess of Plymouth and the Lady Isabel 
Margesson, hope to be present at the Red- 
ditch concert. 

The young violinist possesses two beautiful 
instruments: a Stradivarius and Gagliano. 
She always uses John Tom’s strings (Somer- 
set), and says they are ‘ perfect in every way,’ 
and above all else she is never happy without 
the Resonatone. 

Amongst the pieces lately dedicated to Miss 
A'Vard are, ‘A Dream Song,’ by the late 
Byron-Brown, a beautiful composition, written 
a few days before the composer’s death 
(shortly to be played by the young artiste), 
‘Romance,’ op. 141, by Algernon Ashton (the 
well-known English composer), and‘ Souvenir’ 
by Laura M. Després. 

In May, Miss A’Vard journeys to Paris, 
where she will be aided by Mdlle. Després, 
the talented French pianist. 

Bohemia is Miss A’Vard’s favourite holiday 
resort, and she hopes to re-visit the much 
loved country during the coming month of 
May. 

The press from Bohemia to Great Britain 
has been unsparing in its adulations, wherever 
Miss A’Vard has appeared, and much success 
is anticipated in the future for the young 
virtuoso of the ‘ Queen of Instruments.’ 


Kubelik. 


Countess Csaky Kubelik, wife of the well- 
known violinist, on March the 1st, gave birth 
to a daughter at Abazzia. The Countess 
already has twin daughters, who were born in 
June 1904. 
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IOLIN MUSIC, Remarkable Catalogue describ- 
ing nearly 20,000 modern publications, published 
at One Shilling. 2,500 copies tree for amount of 
Postage (3d.). 
MURDOCH, MURDOCH & CO., 


HATTON HOUSE, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, E.C., and Branches 
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The Best Present THE 


FOR SMOKERS. ASHWEIGHTER 


A patent combination paper-weight and ashtray. 





a 
A little water in the bowl and your 


smoking room will be fresh tomorrow 


The spike is an excellent pipe bowl 
cleaner. It can be done with one hand 


A cigar vest is a great convenience 
when writing letters. 


a 
Gold - - - - 31/6 
Silver, Oxydised - - 26/- 


Antique Brass or Copper - 21/- 


A thick and permanent coat of the metals 
electrically deposited. ° 


ACTUAL WEIGHT, 7lbs. 
Carriage Paid. 


THE ASHWEIGHTER, 


92, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C. 
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The Nora Clench Quartet. 


Our illustration gives an interesting group 


of players whose successful concerts on 
February 19th and March 5th cannot pass 
without a word of praise. The performers 
are :—First violin, Nora Clench; second violin, 
Lucy Stone; viola, Cecilia Gates; and lastly, 
violoncello, May Mukle, an artist with a great 
future before her. 


Mischa Elman. 


Mischa Elman, considered by many to be 
the coming virtuoso of the period, created on 
March the Ist, at Queen’s Hall, an enthusiasm 
difficult in this country to arouse. Many 
encores were demanded, and Messrs. Boosey 
are further to be congratulated on the success 
of their ballad concert. 


Children of the Sun God. 


Arnold Trowell, the New Zealand ’cellist, is 
to make his first appearance in London in 
April. 

His twin brother Garnet is also a musician, 
and when about nine years old, the two, 
travelling through the bush of the North 
Island, were taken by the Maoris and wor- 
shipped. The heads of golden-auburn hair, 
which the boys possessed, so attracted the 
natives, that certain of them carried off the 
boys at night to worship as Children of the 
Sun God. 

They were taken away into the bush to a 
special hut prepared for them in one of the 
villages, and all the natives came to worship, 
loading them with attentions. They took 
such care of them, that when they were 
found they regretted leaving their captors. 


Frank Thistleton. 


Mr. Frank Thistleton the violinist, is to be 
married on April 2nd to Miss Grace Sunderland 
the pianist. The wecding ceremony, which is 
to take place at 8 o’clock in the morning at 
St. Mary’s Church, Bryanstone Square, will 
be performed by the Rev. Russell Wakefield. 


Herr Kreisler. 


On Saturday, February 16th, the date of 
our last issue, at Symphony Concert, Queen’s 
Hall, Herr Kreisler excelled himself — he 
carried the audience away with him, especially 
in Mendelssohn’s Concerto. It was an 








occasion not to be forgotten, and should raise 
the virtuoso’s reputation to a loftier height. 
Two pieces for orchestra and violin by Senor 
Beethoven's C 


Arbos also were appreciated. 
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minor Symphony, and Sir Charles Stanford's 
second Irish Rhapsody were exceedingly 
finely rendered. 


Royal Artillery Band. 


Mr. E. C. Stretton has been appointed 
bandmaster in the room of Cavalier Zavertal. 
He entered Kneller Hall in 1897, and has 
studied under Dr. Warwick Jordan. The 
Royal Artillery has before all else a string 
band, whose home is Woolwich, and therefore 
it is good that the new master is above every- 
thing an excellent violinist. He has been 
Director of the Royal Naval School of Music 
and of the Band of the Lancasterand Yorkshire 
Regiment, also he had the charge of the band 
travelling with their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in_ their 
memorable and imperial Indian tour, during 
which classical concerts were given at Bombay. 
He has received the silver medal of the 
R.V.O. We wish the band and their new 
leader even greater fame than of yore. 


e © 
‘The Cremona.’ 


Notatu Dignum. 





The Annual Subscription to the ‘ The Cremona,’ 
for the United Kingdom, is Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
post free. All subscriptions should be sent to 

‘ The Sanctuary Press,’ 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And all business communications, or matters relating 
to advertisements, should be so addressed. 
‘ The Sanctuary Press,’ 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 

All orders for copies (subscribers excepted) should 

be addressed to our Distributing Agent. 
C. W. DANIEL, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 

All manuscripts or letters intended for consider- 
ation by the Editor, should be written on one side of 
the paper only. 

All cheques and postal orders should be made 
payable to ‘ The Sanctuary Press,’ and crossed ‘ & Co.’ 


All copy, advertisements, notices or alterations 
must reach us not later than the 9th of 
each month. 


Dy] a 
Mark Hambourg. 


Mr. Mark Hambourg, the pianist, was 
married on Tuesday, March the 5th, at a 
registrar's office in Mount Street, to Miss 
Muir Mackenzie, 
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Cremona Society. 
A’ the February meeting of the above 


a paper was read on ‘ Tchaikovsky 
1840-1893,’ before a good attendance 
by Mr. P. A. Robson. 

The lecturer took Modeste Tchaikovsky's 
work as translated and abridged by Mrs. 
Newmarch as his main guide. He pointed 
out that Tchaikovsky always ridiculed the 
family tree and claimed that he came ‘ from 
the people.’ 

He was first intended for the legal pro- 
fession, and went to the School of Juris- 
prudence in St. Petersburg. But the law 
work bored him, and he only did enough work 
to avoid disgrace. He became a first-class 
clerk in the Ministry of Justice in 1859. In 
1862 an eligible post become vacant, and 
young Tchaikovsky was most assiduous in 
his endeavour to win this, but when he did 
not succeed it seemed to be the last straw, 
and he joined Anton Kubinstein’s newly- 
founded Conservatoire of Music, and in 1863 
he resigned his official position under the 
Government. 

The professors at the Conservatoire were 
Leschetizky (piano), Wieniawski (violin), 
Schuberth (violoncello), and Zaremba (com- 
position). The lecturer thought it a pity that 
Tchaikovsky only studied the last (com- 
position), as if he had actually played the 
violin he would no doubt have modified some 
parts of his famous violin concerto which are 
rather collossally difficult than enchancingly 
beautiful. His predeliction for the flute, which 
he played, can be traced in several orchestral 
works. 

His dislike of most German music was 
clearly brought out, with the brilliant exception 
of Mozart whom he reverenced above all 
others. But it is curious that Tchaikovsky 
never composed any work for the classical 
orchestra of his idol. 

Tchaikovsky like most musicians had a 
tremendous struggle for some years, thanks 
largely to the acid criticisms of César Cui and 
later of Hanslich of Vienna and others of 
these two schools; but he found an extra- 
ordinary art patron in a wealthy widow, 
Madame von Meck to whom the fourth 
symphony (as * My best Friend’) is dedicated. 
But this was not till 1877, or eleven years 
after he had thrown in his lot with Nicholas 
Kubenstein’s new Conservatoire at the old 
capital, Moscow. 

The letters from Tchaikovsky to Madame 
von Meck form an extraordinarily interesting 
series, covering more than a dozen years, in 
Modeste’s book. He freely discussed himself, 
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his works, and other people and their works, 
literary, dramatic and musical, and really 
they form a kind of autobiography. Madame 
von Meck gave him handsome fees for trans- 
posing some of his works for piano and violin, 
etc., and eventually gave him a pension of 
about £600 a year to render him free to 
compose, and to release him from the drudgery 
of teaching. They never met as acquain- 
tances, and as Modeste says ‘neither heard the 
other’s voice.’ 

His marriage in 1877 with a girl he did not 
love proved a great unhappiness and a separ- 
ation followed. 

The relations between the composer and 
his publisher, Jurgenson, form most pleasant 
reading. For instance, Mackar of Paris pro- 
posed to Jurgenson that he would like to buy 
the French rights of Tchaikovsky’s works, 
and, on receiving the money, Jurgenson 
honorably handed over half to the composer 
without any obligation soto do. Jurgenson’s 
faith in Tchaikovsky’s future must have had 
a large share in the extraordinary success 
which greeted the composer towards the end 
of his career. On the other hand, no doubt, 
Tchaikovsky made Jurgenson. But the latter 
had the courage to start the publication of 
cheap classics, and to publish the works of 
the younger Russian writers, so it was not all 
Tchaikovsky. 

Ten days after the first performance of 
his Symphony No. 6, commonly known as the 
‘Pathétique,’ Tchaikovsky died of cholera, 
after drinking a glass of unfiltered water, in 
a restaurant in St. Petersburg, aged only 53. 

The lecturer explained that the term 
‘Suicide Symphony,’ as the 6th has been 
called, is a very cruel suggestion, and said he 
thought in all probability the sadness of the 
work was due to an intense feeling of 
melancholy at the state of his beloved country ; 
and, after criticising several characteristic 
compositions by Tchaikovsky, he summed 
him up as a cosmopolitan because he was a 
‘travelled’ man and had studied other litera- 
tures than his own—as France, Germany, 
England and Italy. His orchestra is often a 
blaze of colour, only surpassed by Richard 
Strauss, but at his best he is a superb impres- 
sionist painter. 

There was some discussion after the paper 
in which Messrs. Carnaby Harrower, English, 
Petherick and Marchant joined. The latter, 
who is a student of Russian and Librarian to 
the Anglo- Russian Society, related his remem- 
brance of a performance of Eugene Oneigin 
at Moscow, and certain peculiarities in the 
use of folk-songs by Tchaikovsky. 

After this some excellent music was enjoyed 


















mostly drawn from the works of Tchaikovsky, 


except the ‘cello concerto of Lalo. But 
Tchaikovsky had a great liking for the works 
of this composer and in one of his letters to 
Madame von Meck he says of the Symphonie 
Espagnole, ‘The work has given me great 
enjoyment. It is so fresh and light and con- 
tains piquant rhythms and melodies which are 
beautifully harmonised. Like Délibes and 
Bizet, Lalo is careful to avoid all that is 
yontinier, seeks new forms without trying 
to be profound, and. is more concerned with 
musical beauty than with tradition, as are the 
Germans.’ 


PROGRAMME. 
VidLIN Soto ‘ Sérénade Mélancolique’ Tchaikovsky 
CHEVALIER KALMAN RONAY. 
SONG ‘ Pilgrim’s Song’ Tchaikovsky 
Mr. JOHN PROUT. 
*CELLO SoLos (a) ‘Chanson Triste’ Tchaikovsky 


(6) ‘Romance sans paroles’ - 
MonsiEuR JEAN SCHWILLER. 


SONG Sérénade ‘Don Juan’ ... Tchaikovsky 
Mr. JOHN PROUT. 
VIOLIN SOLO Valse Tchaikovsky 
CHEVALIER KALMAN RONAY. 
*CELLO SOLLO ‘Concerto’ Lalo 


MonsIizEuR JEAN SCHWILLER. 


The next meeting will take place on 
March 7th, when Mr. John Rae will read a 
paper entitled, ‘A plea for violin making in 
England ;’ and further papers and musical 
programmes have been arranged for the first 
Thursdays in April, May and June. 


o 


Joachim Committee 
Forthcoming Concerts. 


Programmes. 

April 13th.—Quartet in D minor, op. 76, 
No. 2 (Peters’ Edition, No. 41), Haydn; 
Divertimento in E flat major (Kéchel No. 
563), for violin, viola, and violoncello, Mozart; 
Quartet in C major, op. 59, No. 3, Beethoven. 

April 15th.—Quartet in G major, op. 17, 
No. 5 (Peters’ Edition, No. 5), Haydn; Duet 
in B flat major (Kéchel No. 424), for violin 
and viola, Quintet in C major (Kéchel No. 
515), for two violins, two violas and violon- 
cello, Mozart; Quartet in E major, op. 74, 
Beethoven. 

April 2oth.—Quartet in B flat major, op. 
64, No. 3 (Peters’ Edition, No. 33), Haydn ; 
Quintet in G minor (Kéchel No. 516), for two 
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violins, two violas and violoncello, Mozart ; 
Quartet in C sharp minor, op. 131 (posthum- 
ous), Beethoven. 


April 22nd.—Quartet in C major, op. 74, 
No. 1 (Peters’ .Edition, No 28), Haydn; 
Quintet in D major (Kéchel No. 593), for 
two .violins, two violas and_ violoncello, 
Mozart; Quartet in B flat major, op. 130 
(posthumous), Beethoven. 


April 24th.—Octet, Serenade in C minor 
(Kéchel No. 388), for two oboes, two clarinets, 
two horns and two bassoons, Mozart; Quintet 
in E flat major, op. 44, for pianoforte, two 
violins, viola and violoncello, Schumann; 
Septet in E flat major, op. 20, for violin, viola, 
horn, clarinet, bassoon, violoncello and double 
bass, Beethoven. 


April 29th.— Quintet in E flat major 
(Kéchel No. 614), for two violins, two violas 
and violoncelld, Mozart; Quartet in A minor, 
op 132 (posthumous), Beethoven; Quartet in 
C major, op. 33, No 3 (Peters’ Edition, No. 
72), Haydn. 

May tst.—Quartet-in F major, op. 77, No. 
2 (Peters’ Edition, No. 14), Quartet in F 
minor, op. 20, No. 5 (P.E., No. 47), Quartet 
in C major, op. 54, No. 2 (P.E., No. 20), 
Quartet in G major, op. 64, No. 4 (P.E., No. 
34), Haydn. 


Artists for the seven concerts:— First 
violin, Dr. Joseph Joachim; second violin, 
Prof. Carl Halir; first viola, Mr. Karl 


Klingler; second violas, Mr. Alfred Gibson 
and Mr. Frank Bridge; violoncello, Prof. 
Robert Hausmann; double bass, Mr. C. H. 
Winterbottom; oboes, Mr. W. M. Malsch 
and Mr. E. V. Davies; clarinets, Mr. M. 
Gomez and G. Anderson; bassoons, Mr. 
E, F. James and Mr. Wilfred James ; horns, 
Mr. A. Borsdorf and Mr. H. Vander- 
meerschen ; pianoforte, Miss Fanny Davies. 


a 
Cut Leaves. 


Under this heading occasional reviews of books 
will appear, “and where the prices ave mentioned 
they will be added. 


Violin Music, a Remarkable Catalogue, compiled 
and published by Murpocu, Murpocu 
& Co., of Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
E.C., paper covers, pp. 96, cover 4 pp. 
Published at 1/- nett. 
This is a careful and well arranged list of 
violin music from all sources. It is clear, to 
the point, and easy of reference, arranged 
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alphabetically, and in a way that you can at 
once find not only solo and pianoforte accom- 
paniments, but you have an exceptional list 
of duets, trios, etc., and still further the violin 
is enhanced by the ’cello, double bass, and 
viola being included. No player on any of 
the violin family should be without it. Further 

Messrs. Murdoch are giving away 5,000 

copies on receipt of three penny stamps for 

the postage. We advise all our readers to 
write at once for a copy to ensure a chance in 
this exceptional offer. 

The Violin. Its history and construction, illus- 
trated and described from many sources 
by ABeLe & NéeIDERHEITMANN, trans- 
lated by John Broadhouse, pp. 1-viii, 
pp. 1-207, undated. Published by William 
Reeves, whose catalogue, pp. 1-36, is in- 
serted in the end. Cloth boards, 2/-. 

This book though small, contains much of 
interest, and is not only distinctly readable, 

but useful for reference; it has about 31 

illustrations throughout, and the appendix 

(pp. 181-207), contains a list of Italian and 

Tyrolese makers. It moreover deals with 

the question of bows, of which the frontis- 
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Violins by— 

Sebastian Bernardel, Paris, dated 1832, 
£20, Antonius Gragnani, £48, Ferdinandus 
Gagliano, of Naples, 1772, £52, Januarius 
Gagliano, of Naples, 1732, £34, Sanctus 
Seraphim, Stainer model, £18 10s., Nicolas 
Lupot, £26. 


ae oh 
Our Music Folio. 


Under this heading occasional reviews of Music 
will appear. eee 

In introducing ‘Spanish Dance,’ op. 76, 
No. 1, and ‘Spanish Dance,’ op. 76, No. 2, 
by Richard Hofmann, both for violin and 
piano, to readers of the ‘Cremona,’ we must 
say at once, that though very charming and 
bright and lively, both these works must find 
executants only in the ‘artist.’ The difficulties 
and perceptions of art are arbitrary in ordinary 
hands, but seem to disappear when the true 
interpreter comes forward, and only freedom 
and pleasure remain. We recommend these 


piece gives typical examples. It is done into 
English in excellent and readable way, and 
we commend it to our readers. The trans- 
lator’s notes are to the point and worthy of his 
reputation; to quote one instance, the note 
on page 98, his addition is not only logical 
but scientific. 


‘Spanish Dances’ to the advanced student of 
the violin, to whom every step forward and 
new ‘outlook’ is welcome. Each ‘ Dance’ for 
violin and piano, is 4/-. 


‘ Légende’ (Morceau de Concert), by Rai- 
mund Pechotsch, for violin and piano. The 
‘Légende’ is very effective as morceau de 
concert. The difficulties however for the 
violin require it to be placed in the hands of 
an artist. Price 3/-. 


‘Sérénade,’ by Jan Rudenyi, a_ very 
pleasing composition for violin and piano. 
Fairly easy for the violin; but purposeful and 
convincing in its theme. Price 3/-. 


A Muse-ical Tale in Twelve 

Words and music by Mme. 
Curt Scnurz. Published by Mme. C. 
Schulz, London. 6d. nett. 

Six postcards distinctly clever and amusing. 
Madame Schulz’s late husband was the zitherist 
to our Queen, then Princess of Wales. 
Madame Schulz is well-known in the musical 
world, and her compositions are well worth 
attention. We note that no address or whole- 
sale house is given for the retailer or the public 
to know where to obtain them, which is a 
pity. We believe the address of Madame 
Schulz is No. 128, Stockwell Park Road, S.W. 


Pd hh 
Auction Prices. 


N Monday, 25th: February, 1907, at 

Messrs. Glendining & Co.'s Galleries, 

No. 7, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, 

W., a successful sale of musical instruments 

took place. We append some of the prices. 

The ‘Sir Claud Macdonald’ violin, by 
W. H. Mayson, £2 12s, 


Loves’ Harmony. 
Canzonette. 
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The whole of the foregoing music is published 
by Edwin Ashdown, Ltd., Hanover Square, 
London, W. 


‘Ballade de Mignon,’ for violin and piano, 
by Guido Papini, requires careful and artistic 
playing. It will reveal its charm only to. the 
more expert violinist. 2/- nett. 


on 


‘Albumblatt,’ for violin and piano, by 
Heinrich Fiedler, needs a capable violinist, as 
for that instrument it goes occasionally into 
high positions, and there is some double 
stopping; and the whole piece needs to be 
rendered sympathetically, when it will reward 
the player and the listener. 2/- nett. 


Published by Ascherberg & Co., 16, Mortimer 
Street, W, 
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Rudall, Carte & Co. 


Have the SOLE AGENCY 
for the famous GEORGES 


MOUGENOT 





Wii. 


Violins, Violas, 


and Violoncellos. 
- -—--——- 4 —- J a SS 


23, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
and 7, Queen Street, Dublin. 











‘¢A remarkable utterance.” 
‘The expression of a Soul.’’ 


‘‘ Mrs. Williams uses in her Sonnets the Shakesperian 
form with the final couplet.” 


Songs aid 
— Sonnets, 


By 
Hintonia R. Williams, 


Pictured by E. A. Cubitt. 


Second Edition, with additions. 
PRICE 3/6 NETT—POST FREE. 


To be obtained of The Sanctuary Press, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


, 





‘ Humorous and amusing ; a good book for holiday 
reading.’ (Scotsman) 


‘The production of a 2oth Century Alsop of 
marked ability. The form is strictly traditional but * 
the spirit is thoroughly modern, and in very many of 
the little stories the combination is so artistically 
effected as to be altogether charming.’ 

(Nottingham Guardian) 


FABLES 


AND 


THINGS FABULOUS 


By 
JOHN HYNDE COTTON. 





ONE SHILLING NETT. 


London: 
Cc, W. DANIEL, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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HIGHEST AWARDS, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 
Sole Prize Medal, Paris, 1878; Gold Medal, London, 1885; Gold Medal, ner 1886 
FOR VIOLIN MAKING. 


JOSEPH CHANOT, 


Violin, Violoncello and Bow Maker, Restorer and Expert. 


TESTED STRINGS A SPECIALITY. 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
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A Large Collection of Old Instruments and Bows by the Best Makers 
always on Sale, 
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Opinions given as to the Maker and Value of Old Instruments for a Moderate Fee. 
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157, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


Telephone 8240 GENTRAL. 














THE, Non-Slipping Pegs 


For Violin, Viola & ’Cello. 


—o ——,, 


No fitting required; fit any instrument. Tuning with the greatest 
accuracy and ease while drawing the bow across the strings. 
Testimonial from Mr. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
The well-known Violoncelloist & writeron Violoncello Technique, 
61, Park Road, Iiford, 
To Mr. Cowling. Nov. 26th, 1906. 
Dear Sir,—I am immensely pleased with the Non-Slipping Pegs 
which I recently had from you. wn 8 are simply immense. | consider 
them a boon to Violoncelloists, especially to lady ‘celloists. I fitted the 
pegs in twenty minutes— they are quite simple to adjust. Enclosed 
please find cheque for a second set, which I shall be glad to receive by 
first post.—Yours sincerely, ARTHUR BROADLEY. 
Mr. Arthur Broadley is Vice-President of the College of Violinists, London. 


SPECIFICATION 

Thumbpiece —Accurately turned from the finest wood and beautifully 

nisnhed, 

Brass Fitting.—Polished and lacquered 

Brass Tension Screw.—Burnished and Lacquered. 

Losewood or Ebony— 

Price per set for Violin & Viola, 7/6. Sample nes 2) . Post free 
” ‘” "Cello, 10/6 ” “. ” 
Boxwood, stained black or nadardl colour— 

Price per Set for Violin & Viola, 5/-. Sample Peg 1/6. 
et ” "Cello, 7/6. ” 2/6. se 

Pegs made to customer's own design, at moderate charges. Please state 

if concave thumbpieces are required or as per . ustration. 
Full-size lllustrations, etc., post fre 


COWLING, 27, Duncombe Rd., Hornsey Rise, London, N. 
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